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I.—F orien Po.iti0s. . 
The Sahachar of the-Ist mas ge says that the frontier risings will no 
t 


_ doubt be - down, and the frontier tribes brought 
The Amir's fidelity to the Brit- ynder subjection. But the Amir’s conduct in re- 
ish Government 


ference to the troubles gives rise to grave suspicion. 
In reply to the Government of India’s letter to him, the Amir said that the 
frontier tribes which has risen against the British Government, were not under 
hiscontrol. The Englishman says that this might be true so far as other frontier 
tribes were concerned, but the Amir could not make the same excuse in regard 
to the Mohmunds. It is well known that, about the middle of the century when 
the Mohmunds repeatedly attacked and looted British territory, the British 
Government brought the fact to the notice of Dost Muhammad Khan, who was 
then ruler of Afghanistan, and the troubles ceased as soon as Dost Muhammad 
arrested and kept in custody a few of the Mohmund Sardars. Is there the 
smallest doubt that Abdur Rahman is a far abler ruler than Dost Muhammad, 
and that he can easily do what Dost Muhammad did for the British Govern- 
ment? In fact, Abdur Rahman’s statement that he is not equal to the task of 
subjugating the frontier tribes, is not one that can be believed. There are also 
other grounds for suspicion against the Amir. He has given shelter to 
Umra Khan and some other frontier Sardars, who are enemies of the British 
Government. Some months ago he published a book on a jehad, and did not 
hesitate to circulate it even among the Musalman soldiers of the British Gov- 
ernment. He has obstructed India’s trade with Afghanistan: by levying heavy 
import duties on all goods coming to his country from India, He did not 
readily render help to the British Government in the work of frontier delimita- 
tion. The Englishman very properly asks if these are not suspicious acts on the 
part of the Amir. Admitting that the frontier tribes are not subject to him, 
is it not his duty, as the ally of the British Government, to exert himself in 
putting them down? It is also rumoured that the Amir is in receipt of a 
pension from the Russian Government. The Government of India should 
enquire into the truth of this rumour. It has, indeed, become necessary for 
that Government to decide once for all whether it should continue its present 
relations with the Amir. 

2. The: Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 2nd September says that 


according to a Russian paper, the British Govern- 

_ Ishak Khan's return to Afghan- ment has, from some political motive, persuaded Ishak 
istan. na ° ° 

Khan, a political offender, against the Amir who now 

lives in Russia, to return to Afghanistan. Perhaps the British Government 

believes, says the Russian paper, that the internal difficulties which Ishak 

Khan’s appearance will create in Afghanistan, will give it an opportunity of 

easily carrying out its frontier policy. 

3. The Dacca Prakash of the 5th September says that, though noone thinks 

aa _ that the Amir openly instigated the tribesmen, the 

toises tm «the frontier Janguage of his book and the insinuations contained 


cn in it must be responsible for much that has taken 
place. It is difficult to understand why the whole frontier rose in arms at once 


if the Amir did not instigate the tribes. The troubles must be attributed to 
his indifference, if not, to his active instigation. As the rebellious tribes live 
as well on the frontiers of India as on those of Afghanistan, it was the Amir’s 
duty to see that no one brought into his territory property looted within British 
dominion, The refractory tribesmen can be easily put down if the Amir helps 
in restoring order. It is his fault that enemies of the British Government find 
shelter and indulgence within his territory. How will His Highness feel if 
his enemies are sheltered and treated with indulgence within British territory? 


II.— Home ApDMINISTRATION. 


| (a)—Police, 
4. The Kasipur Nivast of the 30th August draws the attention of the 


Barisal Police to the large number of girls who may 
be now found in the brothels of that town. The 
police should enquire how prostitutes come by these 


te Girls intended for prostitution 
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girls, and with what purpose they maintain them. A few prosecutions will 
have a very wholesome efiect, — 

6, Referring to the suspicious death of Ganga Charan Nath, son of Nava 

- Kumar Nath, a resident of Chikundi, within the 
A case of suspicious death in jyrisdiction of the Sibchar police-station in the 
aaah ti aridpur district, the Faridpur Hitaishins of the 30th 
August says that it is highly improbable that the man’s death was due to 
lightning, as Babu Prasanna Kumar Sen, Sub-Inspector of the Sibchar police. 
station has reported, because no one remembers anything about any lightning 
at or about the time of his death. Babu Prasanna Kumar was not known as an 
able officer when he was in the Bhusna thana, and it has not been proper for 
the authorities to station him in a place where quarrels and other breaches of 
the peace are very frequent. It is highly improper for Prasanna Babu to take 
with him, when he goes out to investigate, the man of the name of Dwaraka 
Nath Guha, who was a head constable and was dismissed from service for 
misconduct. In Binodpur, where the men who had ill-feeling against the 
deceased’s father live and which is inhabited by a large number of Musalman 
bad characters, it will be impossible to procure evidence regarding Ganga 
Charan’s death, Nava Kumar is about to submit a petition to the Magistrate, 
setting forth all the circumstances relating to his son’s death, and it is hoped the 
Magistrate will have the case investigated by competent detectives, 

6. A correspondent of the Charu Mihir of the 30th August complains of 
the prevalence of theft in Astadhar-Pearpur in the 
Mymensingh district. The residents of the village 
know the badmashes who commit thefts, but fear to 
give their names to the authorities. Babu Chandra Kanta Dam, Sub-Inspector 
of the Kotwali thana, gave the villagers the assurance that he would check the 
badmashes, but has as yet done nothing in that way. The Magistrate is 
requested to take steps to put them down, otherwise, if they taketo incendiarism 
as they did last year and year before last, many lives and much property will 
be lost, 

7. The Hitavadi of the 8rd September complains that the Calcutta stage 

ke er possesses no liberty. The Star Theatre has lately 
oie gaaaien i with the been prohibited by the police from bringing Wi 
™ Darpan on its boards. The Text-book Committee 

too is expunging all patriotic sentiments from text-books. : 

8. The same paper says that Dr. Niradbihari Basu of Calcutta afforded 

shelter to six police officers during the Tala riot. 

_ X Osleatta Doctor in the Tala ‘The Police Commissioner, it would seem, has not 
been apprised of this circumstance by his benefited 

subordinates, or he would have thanked the Doctor for what he did, The 
Doctor deserves a medal from the Royal Humane Society. | 

9. Tbe same paper refers to Babu Surendranath Banerji’s interpellation 
regarding the high-handed conduct of Inspector 
Lyons of the Ekbalpur thana, and says that 
Mr. Bolton admitted this police officer’s guilt, and yet was not ashamed to say 
that Government saw no reason to interfere in the matter. | 

This officer oppressed a person and his official superior instead of punishing 
him, made a false report with a view to screen him, and yet Government did not 
feel it necessary to interfere. eplies like these are probealy filling the writer 
with despair. This tendency on the part of the authorities to screen subordinate 
officers will prove a prolific source of abuse. | 

10. Referring to the notice in Persian and Bengali characters which was 

Ncemity of puting down low — rar = the Fy * &... neve sage 
pe a = Poo ~ Cou e other day, calling upon Hindus an 
- : a ee Musalmans to rise and loot ioe bene of the District 
Magistrate and the Deguty Magistrate, Mr. Bannerji, the Samay of the 3rd 
September observes as follows :— : 

_ The notice seems to be inspired more by a mischievious intent than by ® 
desire to play an idle hoax. There can be no doubt that its authors are low- 
class men. Just at present a very large number of up-country Hindus and 
Musalmans of a low class can be seen in Howrah, who are very stout and stron 
in physique, but most of whom are without employment, In the majority 


Prevalence of theft in a village 
in the Mymeusingh district. 


Inspector Lyons. 
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the theft cases which are now tried before the criminal courts in Howrah, it’ is 
these up-country men who are sent up as criminals, The men are 

addicted to ganja and bear a turbulent character. The religious differences 
between these up-country Hindus and Musalmans are not very great, and they 
will live in the same room with only a oe between them. M 

in particular, seem very fond of idle talk. Whenever a number of them sit 


together, the only subject they chat upon is the Sultan, The usual tenor 
of “their talk ‘is that the Sultan is supreme over all the kings of the earth not 


excepting the English; that he can appoint or remove kings at his pleasure ; 
that the English Government in India pays him 8 regular tribute. In this they 
are supported by some uneducated or half-educated man who pretends to be a 


mault. The Tala riot was created by men of this stamp who set afloat a 
rumour among ignorant Musalmans to the effect that the Sultan was very angry 
and was sending troops. It is these men who bring ruin on the ignorant masses 
by making a display of their own importance and influence. Roti never 
believe an unpleasant truth. To take, for instance, the Greeco-Turkish question. 
They can never be made to believe that the Sultan had actually and repeatedly 
to complain to the European Powers before moving one step against Greece, 
that he can never disobey the Powers, that even after his victory over Greece 
he could not do with that country as he liked, but has had to take the path 
which is being chalked out for him by the Powers, that he has to be answerable 
to the Powers, if he misgoverns even his own subjects, that the Ambassadors of 
the Christian Powers not only sit secure in the heart of his metropolis, but often 
call upon him to answer charges like a criminal, and that he has to defend 
himself like a criminal. ‘They cannot, also, be made to believe that the English 
are the allies of the Sultan. ‘They will never believe anything that appears in 
print. It is these venomous creatures among whom the people of India have 
to live. Nothing short of a drastic remedy will cure these creatures of their 
mental disease. The punishment of a few under Act IX will not do. If only 


five per cent, of them had been sensible men, the Tala riot would have brought . 


them to their senses. Equipped with modern weapons, European soldiers in 
India can blow up in a day, like so many kids and lambs the entire population 
of the country, much more a handful of fanatical ignorant Musalmans. 

To improve this state of things, it is necessary that maulvis and pandits 
should travel from town to town and village to village, imparting instruction to 
the masses once or twice a week, and giving them correct versions of political 
events, and that the wire-pullers who instigate them to a breach of the peace, 
should be severely punished whenever caught. 


11. The Sansodhini of the 3rd September says that, within a short time, 
four murders and three dacoities have been com- 
mitted in the Chittagong district, without the police 
being able to trace the culprits. The last of the 
dacoity cases occurred two days ago in a country boat which lay at anchor at 
Sikal Bhanga on its way to Rangamati. The pirates took away ten boxes of 
kerosine, two jars of molasses, two maunds of tobacco and Ks. 120 in cash. 
The boatmen did not send information to the police, because they thought that 
a police investigation, instead of doing any good, would only entail expense 


upon them. It is suspected that the bad characters living in Kolagaon are 
committing these crimes. | 


12, The Sanjiwant of the 4th September is glad that Rai Jogendra 

Promotion of Rai Jovendra Cuandra Mitra Bahadur has been promoted to be 

Chenin Mites Sadar. a Superintendent. The Rai Bahadur is an able 
police officer and fully deserves the promotion. 


(b)— Working of the Courts. 


13. The Tripura Hitaishi for the first fortnight of Bhadra, 1804, has the 
following in English in continuation of what it wrote 
on the subject in a previous issue (see Report on 
Native Papers of 21st August 1897, paragraph 8):— 
| That Maulvi Abdus Salam has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, needs no further illustration; we have shown 


by chapter and verse what estimate Mr. Cox, the late Sessions Judge, formed 


Prevalence of murder and 
dacoity in the Chittagong district. 


The administration of criminal 
Justice in Tippera. 
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of the worth of the Maulvi. Mr. Hamilton, the officiating Judge, has taken 
charge only the other day, but within such a short time the Maulvi has been 
found out. In appeals nos. 130 and 131 of 1897, decided only recently, 
Mr. Hamilton has asked the Maulvi to study sections 221, 222, 223 and 467 of 
Criminal Procedure Code. Mr. Hamilton has been pleased to advise Maulyj 
Abdus Salam to learn how to frame charges and write out judgments. That 
he has often displayed sad ignorance in framing charges is too well known to 
the Assistant Sessions Judge; in Sessions cases it is the Government Pleader 
who cures the defects and completes the records to the great disadvantage of 
the accused persons. Although the ignorance of law and procedure is quite 
incompatible with the position of a Subdivisional Officer, and by no means it 
can be trifled with, there are other weaknesses which affect most materially the 
proper administration of justice; the carelessness often ey re : the Maulvi 
in recording evidence was taken notice of by the Sessions Judge, the searching 
cross-examination to which the accused persons are subjected in contravention 
of the rulings of the High Court is highly prejudicial to the interests of the 
4): accused persons. We could cite here some pieces of cross-examinations of the 
A accused persons for the edification of our readers, but we feel it hardly neces- 
sary. Maulvi Abdus Salam has shown every way that he is not equal to the 
| position of a Subdivisional Officer of a place like Brahmanbaria. We are told 
) that he has applied for leave: it is better for himself, as well as for the sub- 
division that he should leave it for good. 

A rumour is afloat that every attempt is being made by Babu Krishna 
Dayal Pramanik, the late Subdivisional Officer of Brahmanbaria, to go there 
again and regain his wounded pride (sc). Babu Krishna Dayal was for a very 
| long time at Brahmanbaria, where he had his likes and dislikes; it is an open 
; 
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secret why Mr. Radice, the then District Magistrate, and the Commissioner, Mr, 
Oldham, were constrained to have him transferred from Brahmanbaria. Babu 

1 @ Krishna Dayal Pramanik’s vagaries often figured in the columns of the Tripura 
+) 2 Prakash, and the case of one Ambika Charan Chakravarti reported in the 

: oe columns of the Indian Mirror is still fresh in the memory of the public. It 
would be asheer misfortune to place him again in charge of Brahmanbaria. 
We hope Mr. Kennedy, who has the reputation of being a just and sympathetic 
Magistrate, will consider twice before he takes any step against the popular 
wishes, That Brahmanbaria is an important subdivision, is admitted on all 
hands; it requires an officer, ripe in experience, mature in deliberation, and 
wise in administration of justice; tact and keen intellect must be combined to 
make a popular Subdivisional Officer. Such a man should be placed in charge 


ah of the subdivision. ; 
ae CHmNsura 14. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 8th August complains of the conduct 
Be Pitas ie cis ae a of the Assistant Magistrate of Hooghly. He has 
| ‘ Opp aap alliance» 5 lately joined the post. He acts just as he 
mein fi pleases, and pays no heed to what the amla, the 
i; Fey! pleaders or the mukhtars have to say. He does not even hesitate to do what 
eR & i! the law disapproves. In fact, he abuses the mukhtars and pleaders who dare 
wa til pert against his conduct. To our misfortune, the administration of the law 
ae as become a plaything in the hands of the Europeans. Is there no remedy 
Bh | for this evil ? 
saa Cuanv Mur, 15. The Charu Mihir of the 30th August says that the punishments 
. Bae August 30th, 1897. inflicted on the offenders in the Eagle steamer case 
yy | tone, tentences in the Egle were not such as to serve as an example or a deter- 
i = rent to others. It is hoped that Government will 
y me move the High Court, as it did in the Ranaghat case, for enhancement of 
; ae sentence. 
| @e Cuarv Mime. 16. A correspondent of fee sone paper writing from Tangail complains 
| ea __ that the District Judge’s sarishtadar, Krishna Kisor 
wm in My SaeeTne of eotet nine Babu, deputes none but the two additional, court 
iv) a amins, Babus Iswar Chandra Datta and Sasibhushan 
i) oe Datta, who have been appointed during his time, to do survey work in all bi 
i : suits in which boundary questions are involved. The intricate nature of su 
eo Ba cases requires that they should be investigated by experienced court amins. 


Formerly a permanent amin used to be kept at Tangail, but now Babu Sasi- 
bhushan Datta is maintained there. Considering that boundary disputes of a 
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‘ntricate nature often arise in that subdivision, it 18 Very necessary to keep an 
es amin there. Lately the Additional Subordinate Jud ge, Gopal 
Babu, severely censured the court amin, Iswar Babu, in connection with 
a suit coming from Kagmari, It is said that in this suit the District Judge 
had expressly prohibited the employment of an additional amin, But his order 
was disobeyed. Krishna Kisor Babu also knows well that both the hakims and 
pleaders of Tangail are very much dissatisfied with Sasi Babu. 


17. The Kasspur Nivasi of the 30th August complains that the order of Kastrur Nivasi, 
the Backergunge road-cess authorities requiring Avsust 30th, 1897. 
Road cess matters in Backer- ‘the filing of revised road-cess returns, and requir- 
— ing small land-owners to pay their road-cess for a 
number of years in advance, is causing great hardship to poor people in this 
year of distress. The filing of revised returns means some expense which the 
poor people find themselves unable to bear. 


18. The Hitavadi of the 3rd September writes as follows :— Hrravan1, 
We are deeply grieved at the sentence which _ sept. sra, 1897. 

has been passed on the Editor and the Proprietor 

of the Pratod newspaper. The writing for which it has been punished, though 

rather reckless, can by no means be supposed to instigate rebellion. The 

writers of the Pratod (whip) certainly never dreamt that they would have such 

a pratod applied to their backs for writing it. ‘The Judge, Mr. Aston, remarked 

that those who try to excite disaffection in the public mind, at a time of such 
excitement, deserve exemplary punishment. There is no one in India but 
appreciates the blessings of British rule and desires its stability. But no one 

can say that all that it does is perfectly satisfactory. Newspapers inform the 
Government of the feelings of the people, and they flatter themselves that the 

authorities will be pleased rather than displeased with them for doing them 

this service. The Judge should have considered these things. 

We believe the Editor and the Proprietor of the Pratod to be innocent, 
but even if they are guilty, their punishment has been much too severe for their 
offence. These two poor persons had not the benefit of a jury trial. The two 
assessors, who sat with the Judge, pronounced them innocent. Such being the 
case, would not the Judge have done well to refer the case to the High Court? 
Again, this was the first offence of the accused, and the writing had not 
produced any mischlef. Should the Judge have passed, under these circum- 
stances, a sentence of transportation for life? What more could the Judge 
have done if the Editor had openly preached rebellion against the Queen? 
The folly of indiscreet Judges like Mr. Aston is casting stains on the British 
rule, 


19. The same paper writes as follows in reply to a correspondent who 
finds fault with it for regarding the sentences passed 
in the Hagle steamer case as too lenient. 

The first accused, Kasab, was convicted of entering into the screen com- 
partment, although the Deputy Magistrate is not sure whether ‘‘ he went to steal 
or to commit any outrage.’’ Kasab has been sentenced to ean six months’ 
imprisonment, although the circumstances of the case required at least a sen- 
tence of imprisonment for one year. 

As for the two other accused, the Doctor and the Serang, they, as the 
Magistrate himself observes, “abused their position by unnecessarily subjecting 
respectabie passengers to insult and to actual assault even by catching hold of 
one of them.” ‘The sentences passed upon them are therefore too light for their 
offence. ‘The correspondent himself informs us that the Serang abused the 
lady, concerned in the case, in very foul terms as he came out of court after 
paying the fine inflicted upon him. This shows that his punishment was too 

ight for his offence. 

Messrs. Kilburn and Company have certainly laid themselves open to 
blame by aiding officers and employés charged with such serious offences in 
conducting their defence, and retaining them in its service after their conviction 
by a competent court. 


20. ‘I'he same paper publishes the following charges against Rai Kailas = amvaor 
The Manager under the Chittae Chandra Das Bahadur, Manager of the Chittagong 
gong Court of Wards. wards estates. : 


The Pratod case, 


HITAVADI. 


The Eagle steamer case. 


a ¢ = HiTavaDl, 
a | »| Sept, 3rd, 1897, 


SaMAY, 
Sept. 3rd, 1897, 
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In 1888 the Manager undertook, at a heavy cost, a fresh survey of the estates 
of the late Fazal Ali Khan and Babu Rajkrishna Banerji by holding out indugge. 
ments of increased profit. The manager declared that, as a result of the fresh 
surveys, the former estate would yield an annual profit of Rs, 7,546, and the 
latter an annual profit of Rs. 27,328. But will Government enquire how far 
his prophecy has been fulfilled ? | 

hen the estate of Nayantara Chaudharani came under the Court of 
Warde, it had Rs. 11,000 in Government promissory notes, but not a pice of 
that sum remained when the estate was released from the management of the 
Court. 

The Manager has established a model farm in an estate under his manage- 
ment at a cost of Rs. 10,000. But has the farm paid even a tenth of its 


— cost ? 


He has appointed Babu Durgadas Das, late head clerk of the Court of 
Wards, as Assistant Manager although far abler men could not give him satis- 
faction in that capacity. Does the late head clerk owe his elevation to his ability 
to keep secrets ? 

The Manager is old and infirm. 
of his office? 

21. A correspondent of the same paper says that one Hari Seth caused 
the death of an old woman of Bhangamora, named 

A murder case in Bhangamora. ‘Mallika Telini, by repeated kicks on her belly. 
The police at first reported the case as one under section 304 of the 
Indian Penal Code, but in the A Form subsequently submitted by it reported 
it as a case under section 304A. Why did the police send one report at first, 
and a different report afterwards. ‘lhe local Deputy Magistrate persists in 
trying the case himself under section 323, although it would seem to fall clearly 
under section 299 of the Code, explanation I of which runs as follows :— 

‘¢A person who causes bodily injury to another who is labourin 
a disorder, disease or bodily infirmity, and thereby accelerates the 
that other, shall be deemed to have caused his death.” 

The police reported the deceased as weak, and the accused must have known 
that the old woman would not be able to bear his lusty kicks. 

22. The Samay of the 3rd September has the following with reference 

re the decision in the Pratod case :— 

es We do not believe that the English Judge 
could understand the vernacular in which the 
article was written. The failure of justice in the case is due either to defects 
in the translation of the original astidles or to the animus of the Judge against 
the Brahman editor and proprietor. The article spoke of self-government, 
and there was nothing seditious init. The public prosecutor could not prove 
that the article was seditious. Why then were the accused convicted ? 

The article was published in May, and the Goverment’s attention was 
drawn to it after full four months. The circulation of the paper is very 
small, and is most probably confined in the Satara district. Mr. Aston did not 
for a moment consider what harm this insignificant paper could do to the 
Government, and passed the highest sentence under the law on the accused. 
Within the four months which have elapsed after the publication of the article, 
no attempt has been made to subvert the British Government. The article 
did not create disaffection in the mind of its readers, who lightly treat such 
advice as is contained in the article in question. The Government, however, 
has taken the article in a serious light. 

Basudeva lives imprisoned in Aden because he rebelled against the Gov- 
ernment, but the Editor of an insignificant paper has been sentenced to trans- 
portation for life for writing a foolish article. He could not be more severely 
punished even if he revolted against the Government. 

23. The Sanjivani of the 4th September has the following with reference 

The decision in the Pratod to the decision in the Pratod case:— 

Cane. The article in question has no doubt been 
recklessly written, and is a proof of the writer’s foolishness. When this article, 
however, was penned, the loyalty of- the people had not been questioned, and 


the writer fr gave expression to his sorrow. H to 
transportation for life for his foolishness! _ pean sentonged 


How 1s he able to discharge the duties 


under 
eath of 


The 


case. 


decision in the 
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Did the Editor really intend to excite: disaffection ? The assessors, who 
know Matathi, declared that there was*nothing seditious in the article. In its 
official translation, too, we can discover nothing seditious. The article was 

ublished in May, and the case was instituted in August. During this interven- 
: eriod no one rebelled against the Government, no preparations for a 
rebellion were made. Why, ‘then, did the Government institute the case? 
Why did the Judge pass such a heavy sentence upon the accused? The law 
hai prescribed transportation for life as the highest sentence for a rebel. The 
editor of the Pratod has not been proved to be a rebel or to have excited 
op whet jutice or injustice has been done in the case. 

British rule has been firmly established in the country. It is a regret 
that the Government, no longer confident of its strength, is suspecting the 
people. Who is there to go against the British Government so long as it 
chooses to rule India? ‘The Government has sown the seeds of education and 
progress in this country. The Indians are a grateful people, and they will 
never forget the blessings of. British rule. Unhappily, however, the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the people seems to have undergone a change of late. 
We are trying our best to love and revere the Government, but the officials call 
us rebels, and threaten us with punishment. It is not advisable thus to make 
the people discontented, The article in: the _Pratod has not excited disaffec- 
tion, but the unduly heavy punishment inflicted upon the Editor has created 
widespread discontent among the pee. 

24, The Bangavass of the 4t September has the following with reference 

The judgment in the Pratod to the so in the Pratod case :— 
case. All ought to be fully acquainted with the 
article for which the Editor of the Pratod has been granted the right of living 
in the Andamans for the rest of his life, ‘The good of reading the article will 
be that no one will in future write such articles, We call upon every Indian, 
especially every Bengali, not to write such articles. Let no one do anything 
which is likely to displease the Government. Let no one do anything which 
is likely to do injury to the State. There are many things to write about. 
What is the use of writing anything which is likely to displease the Govern- 
ment? Let the punishment of the Editor of the Pratod serve as a warning 
to all. 

25. The Mthir-o-Sudhakar of the 4th September has the following :— 

Mr. A. K. Roy, Subdivisional We received several letters from the raiyats of 
Officer of Nator. taraf Kalam within the Nator wakf estate of the 
late Dost Muhammad Khan, but for various reasons we did not publish them. 
From a consideration of all circumstances we would advise Mr. A. K. Roy, 
Subdivisional Officer of Nator, not to be on such intimate terms with either 
Bhuban Babu or his pleader, Babu Akshay Kumar Maitra. The quarrel 
between Bhuban Babu and the raiyats of Kalam is a quarrel between the 
strong and the weak. If under the circumstances the Subdivisional Officer 
mixes on terms of agg 8 with the stronger party, people will readily 
suspect his integrity. He should accept for the raiyats, in the proceedings 
which have been taken against them under section 107 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, the sureties which they have offered. 


(c)—dJaitis. 


26. The Hitavadi of the 8rd September says that it should be enquired 
whether the prevalenee of beri-beri among the 
; prisoners of the Presidency Jail is due to the con- 
sumption of Burma rice. The disease broke out last year, too, when Burma 
rice was imported. 


Beri-beri in the Presidency Jail. 


(d)—Education, 


27. A correspondent of the Samay of the 27th August complains of a 

e 7 circular issued by Dr, Martin in his late capacity 

, ao. : spjestionnbie educational 9, Ing ector of School s, Burdwan Circle, to the 
effect that the staff of an Entrance School must 
consist.of at least one B, A. and two under-graduates who have passed the 


Wby, then, this severe sentence on him? Let the Government 
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F, A. Examination. The co ndent thinks that an under-graduate who 
has been plucked in the B, A. Examination, but has five years’ educational 
experience, ought to be allowed to serve as a headmaster. Appointments 
should no doubt be always given to learned men. But learning is not always 
found in those who have simply passed examinations. ill the present 
Inspector of Schools, Burdwan Circle, take this into his consideration ? 

The correspondent also objeets to the order that those who have been 
plucked in the F. A, Examination shall not be allowed to serve as second 
masters. Under-graduates who have passed the Entrance examination and 
acquired educational experience for four years or more, are far better qualified 
to teach than those who come fresh from college. If the Government would 
have expert teachers, let people with educational experience have preference 
over fresh college boys. Teachers should not, moreover, be compelled to teach 
both the arts and the science courses. They should be allowed to choose 
their subject. 

28. The Kasipur Nivasi of the 30th August regrets that not only has the 

Government struck at the root of high education 
Middle schools in the Backer- in Backergunge by discontinuing its aid to the 
oe zilla school, but the Commissioner of the Dacca 
Division has struck a severe blow at middle education in the district b 
refusing to reconsider his order requiring the District Board to curtail its 
allotment for that education by two thousand rupees and devote the sum to 
the improvement of primary education. Most of the middle schools, therefore, 
will have to go without grant-in-aid and will soon have to be closed. This 
will be a most unfortunate result, seeing that Backergunge isa very populous 
district containing a vast population of boys of school-going age. 
29. Several boarders of the Eden Hindu Hostel write as follows in the 
, Sanjivani of the 4th September :-— 

a The letter published in the Sanjtvani of the 
7th August (see Report on Native Papers for week ending 14th August, para- 
graph 20) has produced undesirable consequences, It has come to the notice 
of the Superintendent and he is ill-treating us all the more. We regret to 
say that the Superintendent does not look to our comfort and convenience. 
We have to eat putrid fish and all the worst things in the bazar. If the doctor 
recommends fai fish, we are given indigestible Ai/sa. It is useless to complain 
to the Superintendent. The following incident shows that a complaint made 
to him is sure to lead to very undesirable consequences. Babu Baija Lal Basu 
belongs to the third-year class of the Presidency College. One day he was 
ee only with one slice of fish, although it was the rule to give every 
boarder two slices. Baija Lal Babu complained to the cook, who referred him 
to the sarkar, and the sarkar in his turn referred him to the Joint Superinten- 
dent. Upon this Baija Lal Babu called the Joint Superintendent aloud by 
name. The Joint Superintendent came, and after hearing what had taken 
place, told the boarder that he would be given no more fish. ‘If you don’t 
wish to take,” he continued, ‘you may get out.” Baija Babu then went to 
the Superintendent to complain about the matter, and the latter told him that 
he would see to his complaint. The Joint Superintendent in a conversation 
with some boarders observed that Baija Lal was a liar, and that he did not 
order him to get out. After some discussion, however, he admitted the charge 
brought against him and “ retracted his words.” 

All these things came to the notice of Mr. Rowe in an exaggerated form. 
Mr. Rowe called Baija Lal Babu and a conversation somewhat like the follow- 
ing ensued :— 

Mr. Rowe. ~You insulted this gentleman (pointing to the Joint Superin- 
tendent who was present there). What was the matter? 

Baya Lai,—Sir, 

Mr. Rowe.—Shut up. I hear from the Superintendent and the Assistant 
Superintendent that your conduct from the very day of your admission into 
the hostel has been unsatisfactory. You must leave the hostel in the beginning 
of the next month. 

Needless to say that oa Babu was not allowed to speak, and he has 
been expelled from the hostel for a slice of fish. The Superintendent observed 
that he acted in the way he did in order to prevent the boarders from being 
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disturbed at the time of eating. We shall be am to him i he takes such 
interest in the boarders in other matters as well. = 

he Hindu Hostel is a regular adda, a resort for merry-making and amuse- 
ment, and the Joint Sian Gs hte does not make the least attempt to set the 
house in order. According to a hostel rule the Superintendent ought to pay 
a visit to every room every day. | 

30. The Dacca Gazette of the 6th September says that Dr. Martin: has 

earned the blessings of poor school-masters 
Dr. Martin’s circular relating to piving them facilities for educating their children. 

atau The "as ectors of Schools should give effect as 
widely as possible to the Director of Public Instruction’s order. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Munierpal Administration. 


31. The Gaur Varta of the 2nd Septemer complains of mismanagement 
of pounds in the Malda town. The pound-keepers 
do not keep records as required by the law, and 
owners of impounded cattle seldom get receipts for the fines which they pay. 
On the 21st August last, a man living in Ful Bari could not get back his cow 
on the ground that it was already dark. There is overcrowding in a pound, 
60 or 70 cattle being kept within a small space, with no dry ground to lie down 
upon, and knee-deep in mud. The pound gave little shelter to the animals 
against the sun and rain. There seemed to be no proper arrangement for 
feeding and watering the cattle. 
32. The Sansodhini of the 3rd September complains of the miserable con- 
a _ dition of hack horses in Chittagong town, and of 
Ho See ee Cee ot te pep | in taking notice of 
the conduct of their owners in working such poor animals for hire. Lately, the 
writer saw a hack attached to a carriage in a stable near the town police station 
which had sores and ulcers all over its body, but the police did not prosecute its 
owner for working it. Such animals could not be driven when Mr. Good was 
the Municipal Chairman. The Municipal Commissioner should not issue 
licenses to hackney coach owners, if their horses are not in a good condition. 
33. A correspondent of the Hitavadi of the 3rd September complains that 
| the existing road from Kalikapur to Tarkeswar is 
i Wipe from Kalikapur to very bad, and anew road should be constructed 
between the two places. 
34, The Sanjivani of 3 4th September compen fmt, the aeneee re 
ay ibrary has been virtually closed against the public. 
ae. Toe Municipality contributes Rs. 4,000 a 
year towards the up-keep of the institution, but the public are not allowed to 
read books in the library hall, only a few newspapers and magazines being kept 
on the table for their perusal. The friends and relatives of the proprietors 
have monopolised. the posts in the library, and none but the proprietors and a 
few subscribers enjoy at present the privilege of reading books. Mr. Lee, late 
Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality, and Babu Bipin Chandra Pal, the late 
Librarian, looked after the interests of the rate-payers. The latter gentleman 
incurred the displeasure of the proprietors by strenuously defending the 
interests of the public, and he was dismissed. After Mr. Lee’s departure from 
this country, the proprietors elected Mr. Stevens President of the Library Com- 
mittee, keeping Mr. Ritchie employed in the preparation of a catalogue. The 
Commissioners who represent the Municipality on the Library Committee, are 
tools in the hands of the proprietors, and are not mindful of the interests of the 
ratepayers. ee 


Pounds in Malda town. 


(h)— General. 


35. .The Samay of the 20th August has the following :— 

We have fallen upon evil times. We have some 
how or other made a stand against the famine, the 
plague and the earthquake, but we have completely 
broken down under a sudden unexpected calamity; we have been accused of 
sedition and rebellion by the Government. We have been looked upon with 
& suspicious eye. This is a matter for regret, But there is one hope. If we 


The Government in the present 
crisis. | 
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are innocent and the Government is mistaken, our innocence will be proved 
and the Government will rectify its mistake sooner or later. There will be 
peace and tranquillity inthe end. _ | 

We refer to the Poona crisis. If Mr. Tilak is convicted on a fair trial in 9 

ublic court, let him be punished by all means, and we shall not be sorry. If he 
is acquitted, we shall welcome him home, regretting that an honest citizen has, on 
mere suspicion, been harassed, insulted and impoverished. It is about the Naty 
brothers that we are anxious. We are quite in thedark about their offence, and 
we do not know whether they are really guilty. It may be urged that the 
Governor of Bombay is an able ruler, and we should, as loyal subjects, have 
implicit confidence in the justice of what he says and does. He calls the Natu 
brothers rebels, and when he has enforced a drastic regulation in their case, it 
ought to be taken for granted that they have committed a very serious offence, 
It is against the principles of English jurisprudence to punish a man without a 
fair trial. But in the present case, two men have been arrested, deported and 
imprisoned without a trial. The regulation under which these proceedings 
have been taken, empowers the Governor to act as he pleases in cases in which 
there may be serious obstacles in the way of verre | legal proceedings in a 
court of justice. We ought to believe that such obstacles exist in the case of 
the Natu brothers. | 

In reply to this we have only to say that we are to our rulers what cattle 
are to a man. ‘I'he Indian people are, by nature, in the habit of entirel 
depending upon their rulers, ol they have been all along taught to rely implicit- 
ly upon their sovereigns. English education, however, has given a rude 
heak to their ancient idea of kingship. We have been taught by the English 
that all men are liable to err, and that even rulers can, by mistake, do wrong. 
Will not the authorities consider whether the Governor has, or has not, com- 
mitted a blunder? Had he discovered any signs to convince him that a 
catastrople would have taken place if the Natu brothers had not been surrepti- 
tiously arrested and deported? The Natu brothers were, moreover, placed 
under the charge of a strong guard when they were deported. Was there any 
necessity of doing so? 

The Governor of Bombay labours under the impression that the plague 
operations in Poona have created disaffection among the Poona people and that 
they conspired against the lives of two Englishmen, and murdered them in cold 
blood. We need not repeat that this impression may be wrong, and it may be 
quite probable that the murders were committed by a small number of offended 
people. The English officials have given out both here and in England that 
the Poona people are liars, and that by complaining against the inspecting 
soldiers they have libelled honest public servants who were really innocent. 
An Hon’ble Member of the Governor’s Council even went the length of 
observing that if he had not been within the walls of the Council Chamber, he 
would have characterised the false and malicious charges against the soldiers 
in a different language from what he had used. The Hon’ble Member perhaps 
meant that he wished to abuse those who complained of the conduct of the 
soldiers. Pandita Ramabai, however, nothing daunted, insists that what she 
wrote in the Bombay Guardian 1s perfectly correct, and she is not willing to 
withdraw a syllable of it. If the Pandita is right, will it be a sin to think that 
the Governor 1s mistaken ? 

The officials do not deny that Musalman and Christian soldiers entered 
Hindu temples and places of worship. This being the case, shall we be guilt 
of any offence if we cannot believe that the English soldiers treated the idols 
with respect and reverence? Did they act like the proverbial lions of a 
hermitage who play with the deer? It is doubtful whether even one in & 
hundred English soldiers can understand the feelings of a Hindu. Even 
learned Christian Missionaries have no idea of the faith and reason with which 
a pious Hindu worships a pee of stone as a symbol of the godhead. Illiterate 
English soldiers treat worshippers of idols no better than Kols and Bhils. Is it 
impossible that they polluted temples and other places of worship ? 

It is of course doubtful whether the faint voice of the submissive Indian 
people can reach the palace of the Governor. It is much more doubtful whether 
it can reach far-off England, and make itself heard above the hue and cry 
which has been raised there over the murders of two Englishmen. But then, 
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th is all-powerful and can reach the ears of the rulers, even through walls of 
sis This thought, this hope still sustains our life. But we i terrified 
when we hear that we are going to be gagged. _ 

A rebel is our enemy. We shall be satisfied if the guilt of the Natu 
brothers is proved. If there be a poisonous tree in a forest, it should be 
removed. But will the Government let us know the nature of the offence of 
which the Natu brothers are held to be guilty ? 

In spite of the Governor’s impression to the contrary it isin our opinion 
impossible that the Poona people as a class have become disuffected 
towards the Government. They may have become dissatisfied with the 
officials, but that does not prove that they are disaffected towards British rule. 
It has not been conclusively vy that nothing but a rebellious conspirac 
could lead to the murder of the two nig beg Ifthe inmates of a jail kill 
a vigilant jailor, are we to believe that the — have risen against the 
Government? The perpetrator of the murder are guilty of murder only, and 
not of rebellion. Let the Government judge whether their view of the Poona 
murders can satisfy the public. | 

Public speeches and newpaper articles may be misconstrued against their 
speakers and writers, but we cannot understand how rebellion can be fostered 
by newspaper articles and public speeches. If we have read history aright, 
secrecy is the guiding instinct as well as principle of rebels, and any publicity 
given to their designs means their own ruin and the frustration of their plans. 

36. The Gaur Varta of the 2nd September complains of the conduct of 

wis Dedithaaieeien ot Rand the Sub-Registrar of Nawabganj in the Malda dis- 
oni ta te Malia district. -—st¥ict. ~=HHe is very negligent in the discharge of his 
| duties, and that is a source of trouble and incon- 


venience to the public. He does not attend office punctually, and is rather 


dilatory in registering the documents which are presented to him. 
3/. The Hitavadi of the 3rd September says that Mr. Love, Postal Super- 
a ae ae ak intendent, was not justified in asking the Sub-Post- 
eesprectncepnestelabart. master of Deoghur who the local correspondent of 
the Hitavadi was, for postal officers are required by the nature of their office to 
respect people’s secrets. Besides Mr. Love came to enquire into the missing of 
certain postal letters, and who the correspondent of the Hitavadi is had nothing 
to do with that. Mr. Love even expressed the wish, it is not known why, to 
search the house of the Postal Inspector. The Sub-Postmaster of Deoghur is 
said to have been transferred. It is not easy to see why he has been 
transferred before the completion of the enquiry into the missing letters. 
38. According to the same paper, it is certain that oppression was com- 
mitted in Bombay by plague officers. If Govern- 
ment had not followed such an alarming policy, 
many members of the Deccan Association would not probably have denied 
their signature to the petition against the plague officers and Professor Gokhale 
too would not have probably withdrawn his charge. Many other complaints 
were made besides the petition referred to. Ramabai declares that she is 
ready to maintain her charge before the Viceroy or any other person. 
39. The Samay of the 8rd September writes as follows:— 


The conduct of the Bombay Government has 

Pa AB oe of the struck terror into our hearts. We are afraid that 
oS our life and property.and honour are in danger. 

There is no knowing whom the Government will pounce upon and. when. 
Any of us may, any day, be arrested and deported. A single word uttered 
in an unguarded moment may betray us into the hands of the authorities, and 
we may be punished like murderers. The Government labours under the 
impression that sedition has become contagious in the land, and there is a 
widespread conspiracy in the country. The public peace is not disturbed any- 
where. There are no riots, no signs of disaffection. People are peacefully 
carrying on their daily avocations as they did of old. But Government is 
smelling sedition everywhere and has brought about unrest and commotion where 
there _Wwas peace and tranquillity. ‘The officials have become so very sensitive 
that it is now dangerous even to cut a harmless joke with any of them. The 
_ Linglishman and the papers like it are always busy to prejudice the official mind 
against the natives. Some time ago, the Oudk Punch, a comic paper, jocosely 


Plague oppression in Bombay. 
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called Lord George Hamilton’ “Lord Salgam.” This has offended the English. 
man, and it is trying to ‘make capital out of this harmless joke. The policy 
adopted by the Government has had a paralysing effect upon us, or we woul 
have shown how often Anglo-Indian papers use insulting words in speaking of 
high officials—not in joke but in earnest. 

40. The Bangavast of the 4th September has the ecoage 4 — 

eicgee . Many are finding fault with’ Lord Elgin’s 
Lord Elgin blameless in the licy in the Poona crisis. They say that ‘it hag 
amesciierecoad en wrong of His Lordship to have resorted to 4 
drastic measure. They characterise the punishment inflicted on the Natu 
brothers, and the sentence passed on the Satara, Editor as orien severe, 
Fault-finding, however, 18 an easy thing, especially for those irresponsible people 
whose sole occupation and business is talking. They have, and they can have, no 
idea of the immense responsibility attached to the position of a Viceroy and of 
the cares and anxieties which inevitably fall to the lot of a ruler of millions 
of people. Just think of the difficulties we experience in managing our homes, 
Our household cares and anxieties often become unbearable, and occupy the whole 
of our time. A fretful wife, disobedient children, and dishonest servants give 
us cause for anxiety. There may, moreover, be a marriageable daughter at 
home who must be disposed of at any cost, or a son who has been plucked in 
an examination. Add to this the corroding cares of illness at home and the 
doctor's bill. The angry office-master is a great stumbling block in the way 
of enjoying mental peace, and there are various other disturbing elements more 
or less serious—in the shape of brothers and sisters-in-law, sons and daughters- 
in-law. Then there is the puja with its heavy items of expenditure. It maybe 
ossible to count the stars of the firmament or the sands on the seashore, but 
it is almost impossible to count the countless cares and anxieties which fall to the 
lot of a householder. How vast, how immense then is the responsibility of a 
Viceroy in comparison with that of a common householder—how countless are 
his cares and anxieties! You will fail to form a conception of the almost 
staggering immensity of the responsibility of a ruler of three hundred millions of 
people inhabiting the country from Bhamo to Chitral. You are blind and deaf, 
senseless and speechless. It isnot in your power to form an idea of the burden 
of responsibility which presses hard on the shoulders of a Viceroy. It is as 
impossible for you to realise the immensity of the work done by a Governor- 
General, as it is for a denizen of this earth to form an idea of the Bhogabati, 
the celestial river, or for one who has seen only a glowworm to form a concep- 
tion of those immense sources of light and heat—the sun, the moon and the 
fire In all conscience, therefore, you ought to maintain a discreet silence over 
matters which are beyond your comprehension. 

Lord Elgin’s critics hold him responsible for the press prosecutions, no 
matter at whose initiation they may have been undertaken. No one stops to 
consider how far his Lordship is accountable for these proceedings. The 
Governor-General has to carry out the orders of the Secretary of State and to 
act under his guidance. He has also to give his sanction, much against his will, 
to mauy things done by the Provincial Governors in order to maintain their 
— and keep them in humour. This materially serves to add to the 

ifficulty of his position. 

It is the duty of a ruler to punish the guilty and protect the innocent. As 
a ruler, Lord Elgin is bound to take Tilak and the Natu brothers to task if they 
have really offended against the law. Do you not poe your son if he does 
something wrong or gives you cause for anger? If so, why should you com- 
plain if the Government tries to correct its erring subjects? The Government 
suspects Tilak and others of a serious offence and has prosecuted them, thus 
giving them an opportunity to-prove their innocence. They have not been pre 
vented from engaging eminent counsel in their defence. What, then, is there 
to blame in the conduct of the Government? We see nothing blamable in its 
conduct. Just think of the consequences which are sure to follow if people 
really try to excite disaffection, and if the Government silently looks on, taking 
no notice of their sinister designs. He isa worthless and cowardly ruler. who 
ignores attempts at the creation of disaffection. He is a mad ruler who 
does not try to extinguish a fire. It will, in fact, be a suicidal policy not to take 
timely measures to nip sedition and treason in the bud, Ind 


ia belongs:to the 
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nglish nation. Is it at all to be expected that they will love those who are 
cancel of an-attempt to deprive them of their Indian dominion. We cannot 
blame the Government for prosecuting Mr. Tilak and others, and deporting 
the Natu brothers. Self-preservation is the law of nature, and there is no one 
who will not try his best to defend his' life and property. ‘The British Govern- 
ment ¢an in a moment turn this country into a desert. Be therefore grateful 
to the Government that irresistable as is its power, it has suffered you to live 
although you have excited its suspicion. It could have easily made short work 
of you by putting you to death. It could have mdiscriminately hanged the 
Poona people from trees. But thanks to the justice, kindness and impartiality 
of the rulers, you have been given every opportunity to prove your innocence 
and clear yourselves in the eye of the Government. Any other Government 
would have buried Tilak and others up to the waist in the ground and then 
set hungry bloodhounds upon them, or would have hung them from a tree and 

laced a blazing and devouring fire under their feet. Have you entirely 
orgotten these ancient methods of punishment? . 

Lord Elgin, therefore, is not to blame for whatever he may have done in 
the Poona crisis. He has done his duty. He has done all that a calm and far- 
sighted ruler should do to defend the Government and protect the people. 

41, A correspondent of the Dacca Gazette of the 6th September sees no 
reason why the postal authorities should propose to 
remove the branch post-office at Jaraitala in -the 
Mymensingh district to Nikli. The office is now situated in a convenient posi- 
tion for all the villages served by it, whilst its removal to Nikli will place it in 
one extremity of its jurisdiction, where it will be five to six miles distant from 
most of those villages. Jaraitala has got a middle school, and its neighbouring 
villages contain a respectable population—recommendations which are not 
possessed by Nikli. But the only consideration in favour of Nikli which has 
outweighed all objections against a transfer probably is that Nikli possesses a 
jute trade, a steamer station and a few European residents. But if, for the 
convenience of these European residents, a post-office be absolutely necessary 
at Nikli, let an additional post-office be created there, and if that post-office 
seriously affects the income from the Jaraitala offge, the latter can then be 
abolished. 


A postal complaint. 


III.— LEGISLATIVE. 


42. The Hitavadi of the 3rd September writes as follows:— 


ised with a consideration: 
Ne calle caaes Many are now exerc y tion: of 


before that criticisms of Government measures, references to the weakness of 


the Indian people and a comparison of them with more favoured nations - 


constituted that offence. The framers of the section relating to sedition surely 
never contemplated that such things would come under it. The section, in our 
— , only aims at the ma rome and punishment of acts like the preachin 
of the jehad against the English Government by the Amir. Under the‘ Englis 
rule Indians have again stood up on their own legs and are living in peace, and 
every Indian, man, woman or child, is aware of this. Every Indian desires 
the stability of such a civilised and generous Government. The people freely 
criticise the actions of Government because it is so good and because it allows 
them that privilege. The criticism is sometimes mild and sometimes harsh; 
but to call it sedition surely argues madness in him who calls it by that name. 
The Superintendent of the Leipzic arsenal was sentenced the other day to six 
years and three months’ imprisonment for furnishing secret information to 
France. It is an offence like this that truly deserves the name of sedition. 
But unfortunately for us, Judges in this country have begun to iereaicien 
unguarded utterances seditious and to punish such uttératices with the highest 
yar prescribed in the law. 

r 
saying 


. Tilak said nothing worse than what Scotsmen are in the habit of 
on the occasion of the Wallace anniversary. Many are therefore 
asking, why should Mr. Tilak be guilty of sedition if Scotsmen are not guilty 
of that offence for giving expression to similar patriotic sentiments? T'o this 
the Secretary of State has replied that though there is 4 special law against 
dynamiters in England, science cannot even dream of anything so dreadful ot 


what constitutes sedition. Many were not aware - 
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half so dreadful as the political and religious fanaticism which prevails in 
- India, and that western laws and methods being thus inadequate for the Indian 
Government it requires special powers to deal with such fanaticism. This ig g 
most humiliating confession for the Secretary of State to make, for it means 
that even after a century of British rule Indians are an unenlightened people 
and cannot be governed by means of Western laws and Western methods. Ag 
for fanaticism, political fanaticism is unknown in India and religious fanaticism 
is but seldom seen here and its rare manifestations are confined among the 
lower classes. The Secretary of State like Lord Sandhurst seems to be labour. 
ing under a delusion, As a matter of fact, neither Mr, Tilak nor the Editor 

of the Baibhav, nor the Editor of the Pratod is disaffected against British rule, 
SanaswaT Pata, 43. The Saraswat Patra of the 4th September says that though the main 
Sept 4th, 1897. a ., Object of Mr. Charlu’s Bill for the regulation of 
The Religious Endowments Bill. 4); ious endowments is good, the Bill in its present 
shape will not be acceptable to Sichantas and other owners of religious endow- 
ments. Everybody wishes to see misuse of religious property stopped; but 
no one wishes honest Mohantas to be hampered in the execution of their trust 
by rules framed with the view of ot voluptuous and spend-thrift 
Nechenion The meeting of pandits which was held in Benares under the pre- 
sidency of Raja Sasisekhareswar of Tahirpur protested against the Bill, and 
it is hoped that Government will not refuse to listen to the arguments which 

| the meeting urged against the measure. 
PALLrVast, 44, The Paliivasi of the 5th September advises the Legislature not to 
Sept. Sth, 1897. - ass, without deliberation, Mr. Charlu’s Religious 
eee ae ler Bill. No serious complaints regarding 
the managemeut of religious endowments have ever 
been heard, and, asa matter of fact, there never has been any serious mis- 
management of such property. Existing law relating to religious property 
has become a dead-letter, because there has never been a demand for its 
application. The panditsall over Bengal, whom Mr. Charlu consulted, expressed 
* a va opposed to it, and the pandits of Benares too have now opposed it. 
No orthodox Hindu will approve of legislation for the regulation of religious 
endowments, because such aya is calculated to create mischief and mis- 
management. It will be difficult to find orthodox Hindus to sit on the proposed 
Committees, though, as a matter of principle, none but orthodox Hindus should 
sit there, 
45. The Chinsura Vartavaha of the 8th August has the following :— 
There can be no clapping with only one hand, 
and, as Lord Lansdowne said, when a quarrel breaks 
out between two parties, both of them must be to blame for it. Unhappily, the 
present officials of India do not seem to realise the truth of Lord’Lansdowne’s 
statement, and, influenced by anger, they are giving proof of their one-eyedness 
and are creating unrest in this peaceful British empire. 

_ Although no proofs have yet been forthcoming as to the complicity of the 
Poona Brahmans in the Poona murders, the Bombay authorities have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Tilak attempted to create disaffection by 
delivering a lecture on the life of Sivaji, in the course of which he 
exonerated the Mahratta hero from blame for the murder of Afzal 
Khan and severely criticised the Muhammadan rulers. Not satisfied with 
merely attributing disloyalty to Mr. Tilak, the Bombay authorities have had 
that gentleman arrested, and by so doing they apparently want to show that 
they have themselves done nothing wrong. The worthy Editor of the Indian 
Dasly News, however, se2s no attack upon the Government in the speech of 
Mr. Tilak for which he has been indicted, But considering the attitude 
Government has taken up, who can say where matters will end? The law 

~ courts will decide whether Mr. Tilak is guilty or innocent. But who can say 
| oe that a press law will not be passed even if Mr. Tilak is proved innocent? The 
. Bi 4 passing of a press law, however, will not prove the Government innocent. It 
. a will do more harm than good, 

_, _ 48 loyal subjects we always pray for the good of the empire, and ask if 
ae it will be proper to prevent Her Majesty’s subjects from freel acquaintin 
hb at their sovereign with their wants and grievances? Lord § isbury, Lo 
es ‘George Hamilton and Mr. Balfour are in power to-day. But they will not bein 
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power for ever. -Why- should then the British Government, acting under their 
advice, deprive the ea of India for ever of the privilege of speakin g freely 
through their press’. . — ae 

‘We do not mention the name of that political iconoclast, Bhownuggree. 
That a man like him should seek to do his country harm, that he may thereby 
gain for himself a name and influence among Englishmen, is no wonder. But 
we cannot believe that a press law can be easily passed in India, so long as 
Messrs. Gladstone, Harcourt and Labouchere are living and men like Sir 
Richard Garth have influence with their party, and when there are politicians 
of the school of Lord Northcote among even the Conservatives. | 

_What.fear have we? Are we not the foster sons of Her Majesty, and 
should we at the > we a few whimsical, narrow-minded officials give up 
our prescriptive right ? Will the Irish, with their open disloyalty, enjoy a free 
press, and shall we, the loyal subjects and devoted servants of Her Majesty, 
be deprived of it? The Western Continent was astounded the other day to hear 
the seditious speech of Mr. Harrington, the Irish Member of Parliament. But 
have the authorities at home taken any steps against him? : 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 


46. The Pratkar of the 3rd September has the following :— 


| : Relief operations have been stopped in the 
Discontinuance of, relict oret- Murshidabad district and the District Charity Fund 
gous ' is closed. This means that distress has abated. A 
large sum of money has been spent, andthe Government cannot spend more. 
The Charity Fund is exhausted, and the Murshidabad District Committee of the 
Fund is writing its report, and will shortly close its office. But has distress 
really abated in the district? Do labourers really refuse to work on small 
wages, and are cultivators and poor people getting enough to eat? The poor 
themselves say that there has been no abatement of their distress, The 
bhadot rice, it 1s true, is selling somewhat cheaper, that is to say, at 10 seers 
per rupee, but where is the money to buy it? The dbhadot has not at all 
improved the situation of the cultivator, for the whole outturn of his field has 
gone to meet the demands of the zamindar and the money-lender. The 
ag of the aman is so far good. But how will cultivators and day-labourers 
ive till that crop is gathered in the month of Paus? With the harvesting of 
aus and the completion of aman sowing, the Jabouring classes have just now been 
thrown completely out.of employment. If there is money in the hands of the 
District Committee, the work of charitable relief ought to be carried on some 
time longer. 
47, The Sanjivani of the 4th September does not approve of the closing of 
ian lh alin famine relief works by the end of September in 
ee Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab. The closing of relief works so soon will put distressed people to very 


great difficulty. The Government ought to have kept the relief works open 
until the next harvest. 


VI—MISCELLANEOUS, 


48. The General and Gauhari Asfi of the 31st August publishes &@ poem 


ived fr dent :— 
h eales 6 San received from a corresponde 


1. QO Musalmans, danger will befall you as 
you are making noise without reason. You cannot distinguish right from 
wrong, you only clamour. 


2. Some Musalmans are very glad at the Sultan’s victory over the 


Greeks. The Musalman press, heedless of consequences, is threatening the ~ 


world. Their rejoicing will neither make the Sultan a gainer nor make 
Greece a loser. : : 


8. Here is a talk about the Sultan’s victory, and there is a rumour about 
the Amir’s gm oP Here is a religious fracas, and there is a quarrel about the 
act 


everything goes on in a disorderly manner, and no one 
listens to another. : 


_ 4. You should not devote your attention to the Tala affair. Look at the 
kindness and fayour of the Government, look at the love of the Queen for her 
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subjects. You must know that you are ignorant. Think and do not put the 
whole Musalman community to shame. ie 

5. You have no business with Turkey or with Persia. — 

You have nothing to do with the Afghans or with the Germans. ~ 

You must love your Queen and be the well-wisher of the British Crown. . 

6. Her Majesty never interferes with your customary rites and religious 
observances, 7 erat i 

She has given you liberty to say your prayers. ee 

Hindn, Saselisan, ain or Brahmo, everybody can say his prayer in his 
own way. os 

7. ” Retsembet the Sepoy Mutiny. Where could you find refuge, when 
the whole world suspected you, if the British Government and the Queen had 
not given you protection. __ ) | oe 

8. Remember the Crimean war and remember the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1877. | 

Russia declared war just at the time when Turkey was beset with internal 
danger. | 
°. At that time Turkey had none to help her, and she had no sympathiser. 
There was none on her side, nor did Musalmans go to Turkey to join their 
national flag. ; | 

It was only England who remained true to her. 

10. She elped Turkey with warships. 

She helped Turkey with troops. 

She caused the war to be postponed, and held Russia at bay. 

Turkey owes her life to England’s mercy. 

It is England who did not allow Turkey to be dismembered. 

11. Germany has never been friendly to Turkey, and Russia has never 
stopped her nope, ag ihe her. 

Why are you, making such a noise and flattering those Powers? 

You, Mugalmans, cannot distinguish friends from foes. 

Oh, oh, what a pity it is that you are thankless! | 

12. You forget your religion. : 

You are falling out with your Government; you have raised a hue and cry 
everywhere, and have thereby exposed your folly. : 

Your enemies are laughing and your friends are weeping. 

18. If Government gets angry with you, suspects you of participation in 
the present unrest, supposes that you are disloyal and attributes the disturb- 
ances to you, bethink yourselves of the position in which you will be placed, 
and what will then be the case with you. 

14, Do not side with your enemies and spread disaffection. 

Maintain your honour and be contented with your circumstances, 

15. Believe me. Do not listen to your enemies. 

Do not quarrel with your Government whose strength you know. 

Government does not fear you, and it will not excuse you. 


16. You are bound by your religion to owe alligiance to your sovereign. 
You will have to appear before God on the day of judgment. 
Do not make noise. 


Loyalty is the essence of your religion, and both God and His Prophet 
taught you loyalty. 


_ 17. Do not listen to the disloyal people who are your inveterate enemies 
m the guise of friends. : . 


Do not protest against the plague rules, and do not make your rulers your 
enemies. 


The plague rules have been enforced in order to save your lives. 


18. Acute famine spread over India. People b sastisied 
and the suffering was the wit cise — to die of ger, 


See the liberality of the Government. : 
ia Saving the lives of its subjects being its bounden duty, it opened wide 
1 ° 
Mec ig Government is not to be blamed for prohibiting the pilgrimage to 

Cholera broke out in Mecca. : 
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_ It was Turkey who prohibited the Indians from going to Mecca, where 
cholera was raging. 

Consider, you Musalmans, if the Government of India ought to be blamed 
for that. 

20. O Musalmans, get rid of the false notions, 

Be cureful. Be peace-loving. Be loyal. 

And pray to God for the permance of British rule, 

21.° O God, so long as Islam exists, 

O God, so long as day and night succeed each other, 

O God, till the day of resurrection arrives, 

O God, so long as the name of Muhammad lives in the world, it is m 
heart-felt prayer that the Musalmans may be the loyal subjects of the Britis 
Crown. 

49. The Sakachar of the 1st September writes as follows :— Ssmaceuan, 

: A foreigner reading an Anglo-Indian paper Sept. Ist, 1897. 

P i ecg onl ; be ba _— now, will think that the Indians are very much 
sree : disaffected towards their English rulers. He will 

robably also think that the Indians have actually risen against the English, 
have cruelly murdered English officials, have been rioting in the very metropolis 
of the empire, and have been writing nothing but sedition in their newspapers. 
But what will Anglo-Indian papers say, if such a foreigner were to ask, if this 
is the result of a century: and-a-half of British rule in the country, and if 
all he has heard about India’s happiness and moral and material prosperity 
under that rule isa myth. We have no hesitation in saying that the fault of 
creating such a wrong impression in the mind of other people, will be entirel 
the fault of the Anglo-Indian editors. Can any English editor lay his hand 
on his heart and say that the Indians are really plotting for the expulsion of 
the British from India, and are inciting the native troops against the Govern- 
ment, or that there are really any signs of danger ahead? It is true two 
officers have been murdered by some coward or cowards in Poona. But there 
is not the smallest evidence to support the Anglo-Indian editors’ statement 
that the murders were committed with a political purpose. Admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that there 1s sedition in Poona, Poona is not the whole 
of India, and Anglo-Indian editors have certainly no evidence to show that 
sedition prevails throughout the country, Why are, then, those editors crying 
for a press law for all India? We can assure the Anglo-Indian editors that 
there is no disaffection or discontent in India, nor can there ever he, consider- 
ing the debt of gratitude under which the Indians lie towards the English. 
The people may become discontented at the conduct of particular officials. 
But even that discontent does xiot last long. . 

50. The same paper says that the words put in the mouths of the Indian —s gamacnar. 
peasant, trader, &c., in a representation on the stage 
of the Star Theatre in Calcutta, in commemoration 
.of the Diamond Jubilee, ought to have been 
translated into English and sent to England, and the manager of the theatre 
should have been given a certificate of honour. 

51. The Murshidabad Hituishi of the lst September regrets that, though = yporeamapap 

The illness and death of Mahe. ~#harani Swarnemayi was ill for 16 or 17 HITAIeHI, 

nal Gece " days, no efficient medical advice was called in Pt. Ist, 167. 
| for her, except that of her family physicians 

Sricharan Kaviraj and Assistant Surgeon Manmatha Babu. Even the Civil 

Surgeon of the district, who was in the pay of the Maharani, was not called in. 

The Maharani, it is true, would not have taken any allopathic medicine, but the 

Civil Surgeon should have been asked to at least examine her condition, One 

Pares Nath Kaviraj, who had been sent for from Benares, arrived at Cossim- 

bazar on the 25th August after the Maharani was dead. It is strange that the 

fact of the illness of that noble lady, upon whose life or death depended the 

weal or woe of all Bengal, and the news of whose commonest ailment would have 

been distressing to thousands of people, was kept a secret, not only from the 

public, but even from the majority of the Maharani’s own officers, On the 24th 

August her condition appeared hopeless tothe attending physicians, and they 

advised her removal to her Saidabad house on the Bhagirathi. Even then the 

authorities were not informed of her condition. At night preparations were 

made for her removal, and it is rumoured in the town that on that plea movables 

were sent out of the Rajbari, but noone in the midst of the bustle cared to 


A Calcutta theatre in the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration. 
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see that they reached their destination. Onthe next morning the rumour 
passed through Cossimbazar, Saidabad, Khagra and Berhampur, that the Maha- 
rani was dead. The authorities immediately proceeded to the Cossimbazar . 
Rajbari, and it became known that the Maharani was not dead, but was not 
expected to live long. Her. principal officers, however, were even then unwill- 
ing to admit that her case was serious. At last, at the pressing request of the 
attending physicians, the Maharani was removed to the Saidahad house ina 
alanquin. en she was being carried, people supposed that it was her dead 
dy that was being conveyed. ‘T'hose who went to the Saidabad house to 
enquire about her condition were, even then, told that thé matter was nothing 
serious, but that the Maharani having been slightly ill for the last few days, and 
having observed the ekadast fast the day before, was somewhat exhausted. 
§2. The Attavadi of the 3rd September writes as follows :— 


Whence thissudden gush of your loyalty. You 
The Beagueers OES ON? De as longer your former pa and ornaments, 
your innuendos and tricks of speech; you areabusing your owu people, and 


trying to make out your rivals rebels, and you are contradicting yourself in a 
thousand ways. Whence this sudden change in you? You suppose that you 
will have nothing to fear, and you will be perfectly safe, if you lay all the blame 
at the door of others, find fault with the motives and utterances of your rivals, 
and yourself flatter as much as you can. Just consider how unfounded is your 
supposition. Compose yourself a little apd your delirium will pass away, and 
you will not make reflections upon us. 

You are a thousand times welcome to lick Lord Elgin’s boots and to pro- 
claim with a thousand mouths that so able a Governor never before came nor 
will ever after come toJndia. You are welcome to extol in your uprising and 


in your down-sitting, his ‘‘ability,” his “satisfactory administration,” and his 


‘‘efficiency ” as things that have not been rivalled in the world. You area 
thcusand times welcome to declare that if any other Viceroy had now been on 
the throne of India, we should have died in the famine, been harassed by the 
plague and plundered by robbers. But, brother, extol as you may, he whom 
you extol will not be deceived by your flattery, and you will but waste your. 
flattery to no purpose. | 

| We do not object to your extolling Lord Elgin on the principle of ‘self- 
preservation at any cost.” But will you succeed in pleasing those to please 
whom you are harshly abusing your own people and talking of the littleness and 
meanness Of your contemporaries? It costs you a deal of trouble to speak out 
your mind, and if you are ever betrayed into such plain-speaking you make a 
thousand abject apologies. 

Do you think nobody sees that you blame others for their boldness simply 
because it is mortifying to you to see them speak the truth, and because you 
are ashamed of your own cowardice? You are so impudent simply because 
people do not know all your secrets. But does it never strike you that your 
secrets occasionally come to our notice? 

Exercise your memory 4a little and try to remember the days of the 
Consent Bill agitation. You used to say at that time that drought, financial 
deficit, every evil in fact, was the result of that measure, and we used to laugh 
to hear you rave in that way. If you cannot recall it to mind, open the 
Administration Report of Bengal for 1891-92, andin page 10 you will see 
what a scrape this folly of yours got you into. You had then “to throw 
yourselves unreservedly at the mercy of the Lieutenant-Governor,” and he 
pardoned the Bangavaai ‘in consideration of the humble submission of those 
responsible for the paper.” If you could have seen your folly a little 
before it became too much for Government, you would have been spared that 
humiliation, But all this happened long ago, and you may not therefore 
remember it. But is it possible that you should not remember even your doings 


of only a few weeks ago? In your issue of the 7th August last yo a 
axticle with the following ali ie eae gust last you wrote 


** SOVEREIGN, PROTECT US! 
TERROR ON ALL SIDEs! 
InDIA CONVULSED ! 
EDITORS ARRESTED | 
Two: ZAMINDARS DEPORTED ! 


A ZAMINDARI YIELDING AN INCOME OF THIRTY THOUSAND 
RUPEES CONFISCATED }? 
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Government looked frowningly at you for writing this article, and when.a 


member of the Bengal Council informed you of this, yousaid ‘‘I have not 


written this article. It was sent by acontributor, I will never again publish 
guch an article, and I beg you to inform Government of this.” We are able to 
remind you of this because we happen to know it, and as we think it right that 
the public should know the cause of your sudden loyalty, we remind you of it 
publicly in this manner. | 
Lord Elgin’s policy puzzled extremely only the other day, and to-da 

we find you indulging in this gushing effusion 1n his praise. This is the result 
of only one frown. You have become so loyal in the course of only one short 
month. Your loyalty would indeed appear strange if we were not aware of its 
secret. 


We should have nothing to say to you if you did not try to ruin others 
with a view to save yourself. If you should fail to profit by even this lesson, 
we shall be compelled to make many other unpleasant remarks. But should we 
quarrel among ourselves in such a crisis ? ) 


58. The same paper refers to the presentation by the officers of the 
; Gloucestershire Regiment of a silver-mounted. hooka 
—— to Babu Kartik Charan Ghosh for affording shelter, 
at great personal risk, to Lieutenants Gardiner and Gray of that regiment durin 
the Tala riot, and to the courtesy and affability with which the es treate 
the native gentlemen whom they invited to assist in the ceremony, and asks who 
shall say after this that Englishmen are ungrateful or uncivil? It is doubtful 
whether a native would have shown such gratitude under similar circumstances. 
Good is said to come out of evil, and this maxim wil) be verified if this affair 
arising out of the Tala riot should prove the means of re-establishing good 
relations between Europeans and natives. 


54. The Al-Kanz of the 4th September says that the Anglo-Indian press. has 
a ii Wa ce mude a mountain of a mole-hill in dealing with the 
a weal present condition of India. ‘Thinking its state- 
‘ments to be correct, foreign papers are severely criticising the Government’s 
policy in India. It is generally believed by the foreign press that the present 
unrest in India is the outcome of the Indians’ discontent with the existing rules, 
There is scarcely an Anglo-Indian paper which does not create a false alarm by 
giving publicity to false reports. ‘T’he Anglo-Indian press must be taken to 
task for not being moderate in its tone. | | 


55. Referring to the dispute in Raniganj as to whether Kumar Dakhines- 
iii a ae Malia Bahadur of Searsole or Babu J agannath 
eastg Tival candidates for ajubitee Marwari, a trader and Municipal Commissioner of 
| the place, should get a Diamond Jubilee sanad, 
the Som Prakash of the 6th September says that if family prestige, social posi- 
tion, public charities, relations with Government and Government officials, be 
the factors which should decide the dispute, then there will remain no question 
that the Kumar Bahadur is the fittest man in Raniganj for the distinction. 
Some time ago the Kumar Bahadur was appointed a member of the Labour 
Commission, and in.that capacity he acquitted himself with great.credit. The 
only public office which Jagannath Babu has hitherto held is the Municipal 
Commissionership of Raniganj, but in that capacity he did not act worthily in 
the matter of the excavation of the Sashtigaria tank. ae 


56, The Nusrat-ul-Islam of the 6th September says that the real cause of 
i _ the present unrest in India is the Anglo-Indian’s 
; a of the prevailing dis- digdainful treatmert of the natives. If the Anglo- 
Indian community ceases to treat the Indians with 

contempt, everything will be right. 
57. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 8th September has the follow- 

ing ;— 
she Renny @ hy ene Joey. . It is amusing, writes the Pioneer, to open a 
native newspaper in these days and observe the marked change in its tone. So 
far as the Governmet is concerned, it matters little whether the native press 
praises or abuses it, and a contemptuous silence would answer its purpose very 
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well, ‘But the writings of the native press are read by people who cannot judge 
for themselves and the native papers prejudice their minds against the Govern- 
ment. The recent press prosecutions have produced a very desirable effect, 
and it is interesting to mark the pliancy of Indian Brutuses and Phociong, 
Let the screw. be turned a little tighter, and the native journalists will be made 
as docile as their ancestors who during the Mogul rule used to do honour to the 
Koran and called their own co-religionists atheists. | : 
The Pioneer compares native journalists with Brutud and Phocion, Brutus 
for the sake of patriotism killed his friend and patron, Julius Cesar. Phocion 
was the Brutus of Greece. By making this comparison, the Pioncer no doubt 
means to insinuate that the patriotism of native journalists may lead them 
to kill their English rulers under whose protection they live. The English 
writer in the Pioneer does not, it is clear, hesitate to call native journalists 
ungrateful, treacherous murderers. It is, however, English poets and historians 
who have extolled Brutus and even those who murder | Charles I. The 
English editor of the Pioneer himself no doubt worships Phocion of Greece, 
Brutus of Rome and Cromwell and Hampden of England. In the eye of the 
Hindu, however, king-haters and god-haters are on the same footing; they 
are all cruel, bloodthirsty monsters. It is strange that the Pioneer should go the 
length of comparivg native journalists with Brutus and Phocion. As for Hindu 
subserviency during Mogul rule, there wags nothing unnatural or strange in that. 
The Hindus called the Emperor of Delhi sovereign of the world. The Hindus 
have always been taught to look upon the sovereign as a god. What are the 
papers, may we ask the Pioneer, which abused the Government two months 
ago? Are Anglo-Indian editors above the law of libel? Does the Poneer 
think that native journalists will never have the courage to prosecute its editor 
for defamation, or is it its impression that, even if prosecuted, the Anglo-Indian 
editor will not be punished? Native journalists have wy! been a tos They 
never bully or bluster, they always cry and complain. Of late they have given 
up crying and whining, because they have come to know that the authorities 
do not like that. The authorities want nothing but praise and adulation, and 
ae should have what they want. Native journalists cry to excite the sym- 
pathy of the authorities, but if their lamentation produces a different effect, it 
should be givenup. The Péoneer connot seninal its joy at the prosecution of 
native journalists. It is no doubt its conviction that the law of libel and sedli- 
tion, however severe it may be, will not touch a single hair of an Anglo-Indian 
journalist. All the faults and offences of Anglo-Indian journalists will be con- 
doned, Nay, the Pioneer evidently believes that, being the Government's 
favourite, its safety will not be endangered even if all other Anglo-Indian papers 
have to fare ill. Bo the Pioneer is jubilant and the Eaglishman is rivalling it m 
its exultation over the distress and danger of the native journalists. The 
Englishman and the Pioneer are conscious of their power which was well tried 
during the Ilbert Bill controversy. They openly preached a rebellion against 
the Government, tampered with the volunteers, and even proposed to transport 
the Governor-General. They were not punished for their offence at that time, 
and this has made them bold. The Pioneer is not afraid of a prosecution for 
libel. It is prepared to pay a fine of a few thousand rupees, should a case be 
instituted against it. Nor does the editor care if an offended native journalist 
should take the law into his own hands like late Captain Hearsey. He has been 
whipped twice and can allow himself to be whipped a third time. As for the 
Englishman, it has been prosecuted several times, and has become quite ac- 
customed to that business. We are not sorry that the Pioneer and the English- 
man are jubilant over the prosecution of native papers. The Pioneer is still 
trying its best to prejudice the mind of the Government against the native press, 
and has not refrained from attributing dishonest motives to native journalists. 
Its joy, however, has been marred by the fact that all the native papers have not 
been prosecuted. We are really very sorry for the Pioneer, and are prepared to 
commit suicide if that will fill the measure of its joy. The reader may be sorry 
to see narrowness in an English heart, but he forgets that it hastaken the Pioneer 
long to get rid of that moral weakness which men call broad sympathy: It is 
not in the line of the lion-hearted Pioneer to sympathise with black natives. 
is above such weakness, and it has set an example of strong-heartedness to its 
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compatriots. ‘In this respect, the Pioneer is, in fact, the pioneer among Aitglo- 
Indian , pene. It is a regret, however, that all the Anglo-Indian sites i 
not ot fol owed the Pionéér’s example. The Pioneer ought to get id Of ‘these 
black sheep in its fold. The Datly News and the Daily Chronicle are in the black 
books of the Englishman and the Pioneer. In their opinion, he who sympathises 
with native journalists is not-worthy of being called a man, The Pioneer’ is 
afraid that the conciliatory tone of the native papers may satisfy the Govern- 
ment and induce it not to proceed further against them. The Pionéer wishes 


to see all the native papers stopped, so that it may become master of the - 


situation. Let the Englishman look to its laurels. If all the native papers are 
stopped, the Pioneer will not let its Anglo-Indian rivals exist. The ‘Pioneer 
will not bear the existence of a rival in the shape of the Englishman. Two lions 
cannot rule in one and the same forest. __ 

58. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 9th September has the 
following :-— | 

It is not wise or politic to accuse the whole 
Mahratta community of Poona of murder, because 
one or more Poona blackguards have killed two eminent Euro officials, 
It is equally foolish to suspect the entire Musalman community of a rebellious 
intention because a few hundred Musalman fanatics disturbed the public peace 
at Tala. It is madness to ascribe the frontier risings to a political cause. Let 
us try our best to overcome the difficulties which really exist, and let us not 
create imaginary difficulties to disturb our peace of mind. - The loyalty of 
two hundred and forty millions of Hindus is not all moonshine because of the 
disloyalty of a few. It is foolish to question the fidelity of sixty millions of 
Musalmans because a few among them have offended against the law. Fron- 
tier risings have become a periodical occurrence. There are frontier risi 
every year, This year they have been only more widespread. Never before 
was it sought to ascribe these risings to a political cause. Why, then, go 
beyond the frontiers to trace the cause of these rismgs? In 1893 the distur 
ances in Bombay and the riots in Dhulia and Prabhas Patan were not inter- 
preted into political disturbances. The Shambazar riot was not magnified into 
@ rebellion. Why should a different interpretation be put on the Tala riots, and 
why should Tala be taken to be the seat of a political ferment, which, it is 
alleged, is at the root of the frontier risings? Why, again, should you think 
that the Poona crisis has any connection with politics? It isa pity that the 

lague operations should be regarded as a sufiicient justification for the-new 
fine of reasoning which has been adopted on the present occasion. The pla 
measures were adopted for the welfare of the people. No one denies that. It 
must, however, be admitted that there was something in these measures which 
was not acceptable to all, something which offended and ie unthink- 
ing people who look upon good as evil, who keenly feeling the hardship and 
inconvenience of a measure cannot think of its beneficial consequences, and 
who unforturately cannot be argued into reason. A foolish patient looks upon 
the physician as his enemy. A mad man wants to kill his father. 

Is there any country in the world which is free from occasional disturb- 
ances and social upheavals? Will you hold the whole English nation pullty 
for the disturbances created by the Socialists? Will you accuse the Frenc 
or the Spanish people of treason, because of the assassinations which are per- 
petrated by a few Anarchists? Will you teke the Russians for rebels because 
there are rebellious Nihilists in their midst? Certainly not. Why, then accuse 
the Poona Mahrattas of murder because there are assassins among them, or 
call the Musalmans rebels because a few hundred of them created a disturbance 
at Tala? It pains us to see that the recent events have turned the heads of 4 
few Anglo-Indians, who have given the rein to their imagination. The Poona 
affair is confined within Poona, the Tala riots did not spread far beyond Tala. 
The frontier risings have no connection with anything beyond the frontiers. 

- It is a pity that the Indian people should be suspected of any criminal in- 
tention in theory, while in practice very few of the three hundred millions 
are being treated with suspicion. Native soldiers are still to the front. 
Natives are still serving in the public offices, and their fidelity has not 
been questioned. One European has to deal on an average with ten native 
servants, but: no European complains of infidelity, dishonesty or criminal 
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not suspect the natives in practice. Why, then, this insane cry, this ascribi 
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- The truth is that the Anglo-Indians do not and can- 


of suspicious motivesto those whom you do not: in practical life, an 
whom you kindly and honourably treat in your dealings with them? There 
is no suspicion in your mind, Why, then, this expression of suspicion in your 
speech, in your writings? Why needlessly pain the loyal Indians by your 
cutting and unkind remarks? | 

It is not wise to suspect a person when there is no real justification 
for such suspicion. Why ignore real and palpable proofs of loyalty and 
create imaginary disloyalty and sedition, “The Hindu,” you argue, “can. 
not love the European who is Christian and whose manners and customs 
differ from his manners and customs as widely as poles. The Musalman 
also cannot love the Christian for the same reason.” But why take the 
trouble to infer native disaffection from imaginary data when you see that 
every Hindu, every Musalman, has all along loved the European and shed 
his blood to promote his welfare? It is sheer madness to ignore patent 
facts and launch on a course of fallacious reasoning or speculation which 
leads you nowhere. We are surprised that Europeans, who do not 
in their mind suspect natives, should give expression to suspicion in 
speech and writing. We believe that Europeans in India cannot but love 
natives. They have dealings with one another, they come into daily contact 
with one another. They are bound by the ties of interest. They cannot but 
love one another. Englishmen learn to love the cats and dogs which keep 
their company. Is it at all possible that the same Englishmen do not love the 
natives with whom they have to closely associate? Why then try to give 
expression to a sentiment whichis impossible in thought, which is impossible 
as a practical reality? Why this much ado about nothing? Why this persist- 
ent attempt to wound natives’ feeling? This pastime should be given up. This 
play should be puta stop to. Let your thoughts be translated into speech. 
But do not say what youdo not believe. The English have many virtues. 
Their love, their sympathy, their largeheartedness and their highmindedness 
have won the admiration of the world. Itis for their virtues that God has 
marked them outas His own. It is for their virtues that Englishmen have 
become rulers of half the world. We have had innumerable proofs of these 
virtues, and we are really very sorry that some Englishmen, though really 
nobleminded, should in speech and writing try to make us think them other- 
wise. 


Urriya Papers. 


59. The Uriya and Navasamvad of the 28th July recommends small incre- 

 Bhata to low-paid teachers in mentsin the shape of Bhata tothe salaries of low- 

igsa. paid teachers in the schools of Orissa, and draws the 
attention of the educational authorities concerned to the same. 


60. The Samvadvahika of the 29th July and the Uriya and Navasamvad of 
the 28th July complain of want of sufficient rain, 
and observe that the paddy crops must die if it 


Insufficient rain in Orissa. 


does not rain soon. 


61. Referring to the epeninen of Mr. Toynbee as a member of the 
Mr. Toynbee in the Bengal ngal Legislative Council, the Utkaldipika of the 
Council. 31st July observes that his services may prove use- 
ful in the discussion of the amendments to the Bengal Tenancy Act, and of 
those provisions of that Bill which refer to the settlement of Oricsa. 
62. The same paper makes the following remarks in connection with the 
the Orissa Settlement Orin settlement :— 
rae (a) It is. not fair to call upon the zamindars 
to execute Kavuliyais without informing them of the period for which the 
settlement shall last and of the malikana that they shall obtain. 
_ (6) The rates of malikana and collection charges granted to the zaminders 
in the past settlement will not enable them now to make the. two ends meet, 
for there is no fallow land which they can bring under cultivation in the future, 
and there is no other way in which they can increase their jama. They must 


( 841 ) 


have to depend on their malikana for all their labours and responsibilities, 
They will ve to pay the road and other cesses from the same malikana, and 


hen unable to realise the full jama from the raiyats, they will ha 
neal the deficit on the Latbandi day from the same Sabena. ve to make 


(c) The objections of the zamindars should be first heard and disposed o f 


before calling upon them to agree to the payment of the jama settled 
sweet will ian sleheure of the settlement officers. a at the 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 
Bengali Translator, 
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